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Solving the Christmas Book Problem 


BOOKS ordered on this blank will be sent prepaid to the person designated by 
you. Your card will be enclosed with the book. Shipment will be made so 
as to reach destination on or before Christmas, provided, of course, we receive 


the order in time. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Send to 


Name 
Street address 


City and State 
| copy 
| copy 


1 « opy 





Send to 
Name 


Street address 


City and State 


! copy 
| c opy 


| copy 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, _ 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y DATE 

Charge and bill the above to me, granting the usual teachers’ discount. 

Name 
School 
Street Address 
City and State 





A Few Suggestions 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Wells OUTLINE OF WORLD HISTORY (One volume edition) 
—FICTION— 
Wells: JOAN AND PETER—Special edition 
Garland: A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 
Poole: BEGGARS’ GOLD 
Robinson EN TER JERRY 
Sinclair: MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK 
—JUVENILE— 
Anderson: FAIRY TALES 
Tarbell: BOY SCOUT'S LIFE OF LINCOLN 
Masters: MITCH MILLER 
Livermore: TEAM PLAY 
Johnson: THE STAR PEOPLE 
Send for special juvenile catalogue. 
—EDUCATIONAL— 
Patri: A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY 
SEND FOR SPECIAL HOLIDAY CATALOGUES 
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KINDERGARTEN CONTROL OF 
SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


THE potential power of the kindergar- 
ten as part of our public school system is 


We ho 


longer ask, Will the kindergarten be abol- 


creater now than it has ever been. 


shed? or absorbed? We have come to the 
conelusion that there is something inde 
structible about the kindergarten. The 


question is, rather, how completely will the 
kindergarten respond to the demands that 
are to be made upon it? 

In spite of certain anachronistic symp- 
toms, the kindergarten has often shown a 
capacity to adapt itself to new situations, 
and sometimes it has been in the very van- 
euard of educational progress. 

In spite of pressure the kindergarten, 
happily, has resisted benevolent assimila- 
tion. It 
silent protest against the mechanistic ten- 


remains to this day a visible, 


deneies and institutionalization of primary 
edueation. 

The problem of the reconstruction of the 
kindergarten, however, seems always to be 
with us. Now, more searchingly than ever 
hefore, the questions arise, what should be 
What is the 
How ean it be 


done about the kindergarten ? 
place of the kindergarten ? 
adjusted to the first grade? In my opinion 
there is but one decisive solution of this 
problem and that is not so much through 
readjustment as 


The best 


defense is often an aggressive advance. 


accommodation and 


through courageous leadership. 


There must be a new outlook: there must 
The older 


be a revision of the old chart. 
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‘ 


finger plays and gifts, the 


the Ghed 


doctrines about 


Hlegelian 


dialectics, and even 
ganzes should be safely stored in their old 
bottles, and give way to a pragmatic phil 
osophy which will affirm in a modern spirit 
the simple gospel of health and hygiene. 
The kindergarten 


the rallying ground for a forward move 


may once again become 


ment in education if it will assert in new 


and unmistakable terms the sacred right 
of young children to physical and mental 
health. 

The kindergarten is in a peculiarly fa 
vorable position to make such a new con 
tribution to publie edueation and to child 
hygiene. It is not subject to eurriculum 
domination; it is not embarrassed by the 
limitations of academic requirements; it is 
architecturally freer, being unbound by 


the stationary rigidity of conventional 


its best traditions 
that 


happiness which, the Greeks at least knew, 


school furniture: and 


place a premium upon liberty and 


were inseparable from health. 
the 


kindergarten is strategic 


the 


Moreover 


ally situated in educational scheme. 
It is the very vestibule of our publie school 
Its the 


homes of the people, and its inner door 


system. outer door opens into 


opens into the elementary school. In con 
junction with the first grade it constitutes 
a kind of Ellis Island, 
station through 
2 000.000 


an immigration 


which each year some 


domestic, juvenile emigrants 


pass. Strangely enough, we have not con- 
eentrated our efforts at child hygiene at 
this 


and even school physicians have been in 


strategic gateway. Kindergartners 
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Certainly exaggeration is not needed Ihe 


ie we ; eculiar to this period are so numerous that 
eruit three millions of school children into 
pediatries constitutes the broadest and i 


] 


our great educational camp without meet 
many respects the most important special 


rr the nverrenie responsibilities al d oppor- 


itv in medicine. The curve of human mor 


, tality is of decisive import. Of all the 

Ay dl what 1s the relation ol the kinder- . . : : 

deaths of the nation over one third oeceur 

rartel to this rreat responsibility. and a nai 

:, : below the age of six. Ten times as many 

still greater opportunity ; 

: deaths oeceur in the first half deeade of life 
In welvhing this question let us visualize 

: as in the full deeade from five to fiftee 

the kindergarten as an intermediate sta- 


vears. An adequate program of physical 
tion, or a eorridor which lies between the * ™ pn. 


preparedness whether for war or for peace 


two first epochs of eh ld} ood. the pre . 

9 : . - must in the nature of things place most 
school period and the school period. The | 
1 stress on the preschool period. The very 


kindergarten derives much of its power ; 
; 2 Ses le ort quality of the reeruits whom we train in 
from the fact that it lies indeed within the - , . is fj f all 
: A‘ school and camp depends first of all upon 
horders ot the preschool epoch, which, all . } . * . I 
‘ ; . the attention we have paid to their pre 
things considered, is the most important _ I 
, : 7 schoo] vears.,. 

period in the whole span of development. ind com 

. 3. The eurve of morbidity is as elo 
In order to sense and to euide the future e _ , 
auent as that of mortalitv. Infaney is not 
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! betore the ave OL SIX ihe years O 
preschool childhood are forgotten, but the) 
do not ever completely depart; they are 
registered in the submerged portions of 


the mental life which they helped to 


cre i ‘ al al tl t they Col til uc to dispose 
1 to predispose the latter-day individ 
ial these cons rations are broad and 
il, but they ill point to the unique 
educatio al poteney Ol Lhe preschool 


| 1) 0 i 1 s¢ ( srderations Ti 
I 
pl + 100! 1) () aa Is ! lal ely Lhe 
ios neglected | Oud OT ¢ ldhood. Dur 
! ul Luis cent ! i Vast !f ot le iS 
tion and an administrative system have 
been built up to protect and to fullfil the 
rhts ot ehildre nh, bul these sateg ards 
enehted eh ly the <¢ ila of school 
a bake} $ hole, the status of ehild 
velfare id ¢ lueat onal eneles tor wre 


school children indieates a laek of gen 
( | state poli i relative lack of stand 


ards and even of guiding prineiples. No 


where are more unre 


lated and 


of tradition. The 


piecemeal or more at the merey 


Ameriean kindergarten 


take its share of the responsibility 


and it also take 


’ 
CONCITIONS : 


the 


for the mav 


it share in revolution which is now 


changing these conditions. 


This revolution has been gathering foree 


during the last ten Practically 


health in the 


years. 


every state board of union 


s doing some form of infant welfare work. 
Infant welfare stations, milk depots, health 


health 


private 


centres, feeding elinies, publie 
nursing agencies, prenatal clinies, 
and publie instruetion of girls in infant 
hygiene and baby week campaigns were 
flourishing at a prophetie pace just before 
the After the war came Children’s 
Year, 1918. The affected par- 


ticularly the preschool child; 17,000 com 


war. 


program 


AND 








mittees representing a me"nbership  ¢ 
eleven million women participated; more 
than seven and one halt million weighn 
and measuring ecards were distributed. Be 


fore Children’s Year only nine states | 


) 
divisions of child hygiene ow 32 s 
have sueh divisions. 
sure the kind: rts ca not re! 

] +] ory " 
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ehild It is my eonviction that 1f the k 
dergarten fails sincerely to cooperate 


this new hygienic movement, it will surely 
other h 
itself 


Inereasing 


ways align 
movements that are promoting the welfare 


the future 


of babies, it may in 


land justifies 
esting institution aims to become the very 
foundation of England’s system of ed 
and it is largely the result of 


health 


a great 


eation 


the movement which received such 


impetus from the war. Clause 19 


Act of 1918 co 


fers upon loeal edueational authorities ‘‘the 


of the famous Edueation 


power to supply or aid in supplying nurs 
children 


under five vears of 


ery schools for over two and 


age, (or in 
older), whose attendance at such a school 
Is necessary or desirable for their healthy 
physical and mental development.’’ The 
stamina of England as a nation and the 
health of her children as children, consti 


tute the goals of the new nursery school. 
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PRODUCT OF OUR SCHOOLS 


THE 
AND COLLEGES! 


| footnotes, 


, - 
WShanell 


Adams, 


itobiography con 


school al 


becom 


| batt: 


‘velopment 


It wl 

» strengthen those 
letain those who are slow, 
alert. to fatten the under 
to reestablish the fundamental 
physical robustness and mental 
nds a kindergarten teacher vy suggest themselves 
lied psychology and child all proceed to discuss how 
"ag eve eraduate of 


1 informatior 


renerai 


ene, with vivid professional prejudices 


h standards of health and 


favor of hie 
are what 


the publie usually looks for in ar 
ed man or woman and, less frequent 


velopment. iv also mean the benev 
first 


ft 
olent extinetion conventional 
aT 


f expert know! 


of 
This may per- 
some degree 0 


know |g 
word that 


has always 


as we now 
nerhanps 


hans be another excellent reason for bring 
r the belated hygiene of school entrance F Culture is a 


ler kindergarten eontrol. 


ARNOLD GESELL 








the past been associated with education. 
is the average college graduate of today a 
ian of culture? I think we will all agree 


that he is not. Culture is in its nature 
nore or less aristocratic, while democracy 
s the goal of present-day education. Only 

rapidly diminishing number of college 
vraduates can fairly be called men of cul 
fact, if 


-rouping of students in any of our larger 


ture. In you will examine the 
colleges you will see that culture, in the 
old sense, is not one of the principal aims 
of edueation. The students who are going 


to college for general culture form the 
smallest of the four groups into which our 


The 


other three groups, the pre-professional, 


student population is now divided. 


the engineering, and the business-econom 
the 


becoming more democratic and more utili 


es, are much largest. Edueation is 


tarian. In attempting to provide a um 
ersity education for every young man and 
every young woman who wants it, as most 
of our state universities are now doing, we 
have abandoned culture as the prime aim 
We are 


to the masses and making the state pay for 


of edueation. ‘*selling edueation’”’ 


t. In doing so, we are, I believe, neces 
sarily lowering the standards. It is im 
possible to lift an entire democracy up to 
the of the old of culture. If 


the idea prevails that everybody is en- 


level idea 
titled to a college education, no process of 
We 
have even abandoned the old idea that de 


elimination can be effectively applied. 
mocraecy means equality of opportunity 
and adopted the socialistic idea that de- 
mocracy means sameness. A man who is 
widely known in the field of publie educa 
tion recently advanced the idea in a econ- 
versation with me that there should be no 
eliminating process because the dull stu 
the 
in life. 


dents needed edueation more than 


bright ones to give them a start 
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In reply I said that the logical deduction 


from his remark would be somewhat as 


follows: exceptionally bright students 


should not be permitted to go beyond the 
elementary school; pupils of average in 


sent through the high 


telligence should be 
school; dull students should be sent to col 
lege 
the Ph. D. 


life as equals. 


- and morons should be foreed to take 


degree. Thus they would all 
Start ll 

In giving higher education to the many, 
are we not in danger of neglecting the few 


who are really worth while? As Goldwin 


Smith wrote some years ago of America: 
‘Over the intellectual dead-level of this 
democracy, opinion courses like the tide 
running in over a flat. We had an illus 


tration of this in the last presidential elee 
tion. 

If education does not impart culture, the 
next question is, does it impart general in 
Here the 


A century ago it was possible for 


formation ? answer is not so 
easy. 
a student to cover most of the subjects 
taught in an American college. Today he 
ean cover only a limited number of them. 
Still, | think that we can say that the aver- 
age college graduate possesses a consider 


able 


used to be said that the college graduate 


amount of general information. It 
should know something about everything 
Does the 


average man leave college with much ex- 


and everything about something. 


pert knowledge? Quite a large number 
do, not only in the technical schools like 
engineering, but even in the college of arts 
and seiences. 

(2) One of the most obvious tests of the 
old education was the power of expression, 
the the 


written and oral language. 


correct use of mother tongue in 
Does the col- 
lege graduate of today use correct Eng 
lish and is he able to write effectively? I 


fear we can not claim very much for the 
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average college graduate in this particular. 


ot many of them speak correetly, and 


very tew have any conception of writing 


as an art. Even graduate students are no 
ticeably deficient in this respect. It is a 
rare thing to find one who ean write cor 
rectly and effectively. 

(3) Another mark of an educated man 
is the power of observation and reflection. 
The 
faculties to a considerable extent, observa- 
than 


college undoubtedly develops these 


tion, | should say, more reflection. 


Closely associated with these is the power 
of imagination which, of course, is in a cer 


tain sense inborn, but which may be de 


veloped through study and reflection. <A 
scientific imagination is 


certain degree of 


essential to suecess in the laboratory 


sciences, just as a certain degree of his 
torical imagination is necessary in the field 
of history and allied studies. 


(4) We 


graduate some evidence of originality and 


expect to find in the college 
independent judgment and initiative. Orig 
inality again is inborn, but it may be de- 
veloped by a college education, notwith- 
standing Ingersoll’s definition of a univer 
‘*diamonds are dim- 


think 


that the modern college does a great deal 


sity as a place where 


med and pebbles are polished.”’ I 


in developing independence of judgment, 
and [ believe that the American college in 


particular develops in the average student 
Cer- 


a considerable degree of initiative. 
tainly as compared with any other group 
of men, college graduates possess initiative 
in a marked degree. This was amply dem- 
onstrated during the World War. College 
vraduates made good in almost every sort 
of activity they undertook. How much of 


this initiative is due to edueation on its 
formal side and how much is the result of 
extra-curricular activities is a matter on 


which opinion is divided. A recent writer 


AND SOCIETY 


university Professor 


Australia 


on the American 


Holme, of 


on us in his comment on the use of 


Sydney, scored a 


the term ‘‘student activities.”’ He said 


that he found this term used by college 


fessors Maine to California, and 


pro trom 
in no single ease was there present in the 
the user any idea that study was 

art of a student’s activities. 


5) Do we eultivate in our students 


correct attitude toward life, or a sense oi 


social responsibility? No student pays 01 


begins to pay for his education even i 
those colleges where tuition is charged, and 
in the great state universities he usually 
vets it for nothing. Why these great en 
dowments and state subsidies if not to turn 


useful members « 


I think that the col 


out good eitizens and 


society Here again 
lege is performing its mission. As com 
pared with any other group in the com 
munity the college graduates do, I believe, 
feel this sense of social responsibility. Not 
all of them of course are publie spirited, 
but most of our leaders in all lines of si 
cial endeavor come from this group. 

6) Do we develop in our students ai 
abiding faith in the larger things of life 
make little 


idealism and optimism. 


idealism? Humanity would 


progress without 


During the past generation our colleges 
have undoubtedly turned out a great many 
men who were cynical and eritieal, and 
who did very little that was really con 
structive. Their state of mind reflected to 
a large extent the attitude of many college 
But I think the World War 


has wrought a change here. The average 


professors. 


college professor was aroused from his at- 
titude of superior indifference to the ordi- 
nary things of life to a compelling inter- 
est in the erises through which we were 
passing. The hope of the future lies with 


the college man. We have become a world 
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Senate 
We can not 


The interna 


the United States 


power, 
coutrary notwithstanding. 


the 


tional 


be 
world and not of it. 


only 


situation is so complex that 
enlightened public opinion ean 
ir course, and we must look to 
ted elasses tor this. 
Does our modern edueation implant 
he Does 
stimulate life 


is the vietim of 


the student t powel of growth 


really his intellectual 
rhe 
rrested developme T 


like cement. 


old 


average man Of forty 
His 
Ile 


1deas 


mind has be 


eome set is not capable 


relinquishing or 


After he 


acquiring 
middle life 
s mind becomes reminiscent and not for 
ard-looking. 


mulus Ca 


new Ones. Passes 
intellectual 
de 


foUurse 


Only a vreat 


insure continued mental 
Mental 
In a 


is a doubtful \v 


elopment. vrrowth ot 
VW orld Co) 
As Cardinal 


is to change, 


change. changing 


nealls 


SISTeHey rtue. 


said: ‘*To live 


Newman onee 


be perfect to have changed 


IS 
Open-mindedness is a character 
He 
to 


of the educated is willing 


to recognize 


man. 
draw new 

Without 
intel 


mistakes and 
facts. 


be 


lectual honesty, and this is of course the 


eonelusions from new 


open-mindedness there can no 


highest virtue that the edueated man ean 
If we can develop in our students 
ot 


and intellectual honesty, 


attain. 


the growth, open-mindedness, 


the college 


power 
will 
stand fully justified by its product. 
Joun H. LATANE 
JouHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARY: 
AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION! 


THE normal school library should not 


only do library work but should also be 


Li 


Associn 


1 A paper read July 1921, before the 


brary Department, National Education 


tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 


‘ 
/ 


to the 


VD SOCIETY 


department. 


Lt 


und soul ol its 


WILD 


the 


horniai 


mmediate 


school library 1 rovide mat 


m the world ot print as heeded DY 


ructors and students. his is pel 


haps a simple statement of the 


Doody ol ILS 


WOrkK. lhe soul of its work, without which 


li the end there iy no iMely ~ to 


teach the knowledge books, the 


books, and the love of books. body 


soul is always conscious that it Is 
education of 


Wol k. 
these 


il the teachers, 


wo 


In training at 


or 


To accomplish ends, the normal 


school library must have books and equip 


ment, definite service expected or it, a 


and book-teachers 


| ‘ 


it suffers 


staff ol hook workers 


and a conseious edueational 


purpose. 
t is deficient in any one of these, 
Per 
its book and building equipment, the more 
important will be the service expected of 
it, the more skilled be 
staff, the educa 


tional 


in all its service. contra, the stronge) 


and devoted must 


its and active 
be. 
a skilled and adequate staff of librarians 
vet make 


satisfies and again creates the 


more an 


institution it must Likewise 


woes far to or its equipment, 
creates and 
demand for its service, and is always find 
ing new ways to make the life that is in 
the world of print serve teachers and their 
pupils, the great public. 

If had to the 


foundation stones for vour teachers’ 


you choose 


among four 


college 


library—equipment, library-workers, great 


expectations, and vision if vou eould 


have only two, which would you take? f 
would take a staff with vision. Somehow 
we will get our books and equipment, al 
though God grant that we shall not leng 


And 


have to make bricks without straw! 
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we will soon be in the ever-joyous cycle 
of creating and meeting great expectations. 
Is not that the essence of teaching? 

lf it is possible to think separately of 
the body and the soul of the normal school 
library, let us try to set forth what each 
should be, and how and why they make 
an educational institution. 

The life 


school are so many and so various and so 


demands of modern from the 


lively that the school must call heavily 
all its arms of im- 


its hl- 


and confidently upon 


and administration. ‘To 


struction 
brary the modern school looks for depend- 


able and accessible faect-material, for a 
satisfying record of the wisdom and beauty 
of the past, for wholesome recreation, and 
for inspiration for the work of the day. 
All of this it must have for individual and 
for the 


school thinks and works not only as indi- 


collective use, because modern 
viduals but collectively. 

To do this, the normal sehool library 
must have books, pictures, maps, illustra- 
tive material; equipment for displaying 
and handling and preserving its stock in 
trade: and a staff to see that student and 
the book or teacher and the new idea get 
together. 

The seope of stock will be as wide as our 
ideals for the modern teacher. We are not 
content that teachers shall 
know methods. 
more that they shall also and equally know 
cireumsceribe 


our merely 


We are insisting more and 
what to teach. You eannot 
the field of the normal school library to- 
It can not be just pedagogy and nec- 
books. As 


day. 


essary classics and reference 
surely as you limit the field of your teach- 
ers’ college library, you are limiting the 
possibilities for Johnnie Jones and Susan 


Smith. So it must be a reasoned, rounded 
collection of the best the world has to offer 


from art to automobiles, from biography to 
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blue-printing, from consolidation of schools 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
from dietetics to dramaties, from gas to 
the gods of Greece, from laundry work to 
law, from mechanies to Milton, from the 
pole star to the project method, from re- 
ligion to Russian soviet government, from 
Shakespeare to surveying, from tariff to 
travel, from ventilation to vers libre, from 
zebras to zymoties. Amidst the classroom, 
the training school, and the library, your 
modern normal school student ought to get 
a liberal education. 

Our stoek of books, periodicals, and pie 
tures will have enough duplicates so that 
groups or classes may pursue a subject in- 
tensively—collective study. We will have 
duplicates and single copies for another 
the 


active educational soul of our library), 


purpose (and here we get over into 


namely, to lend by mail beyond the bounds 
of the campus. For having brought up a 
young teacher or superintendent to know 
and use and love books in a library with 
a body and a soul, why not follow him 
to the scene of his labor? A teacher al- 
ways follows his students. 

The stock of our library will be as va- 
rious as the world of print: books, periodi- 
eals, pictures, photographs, posteards, 
posters, maps, atlases, lantern slides, elip- 
pings from magazines and newspapers, 
pamphlets of every description, school re- 
ports, government documents and even 
educational films and phonograph records. 
With all this, lest we may have a confused 
mass of inaeccessibilia, there must be sim- 
ple, accurate, and understandable (by our 
using, 


users) apparatus for displaying, 


filing, preserving, and again displaying 


and using our materials for serv- 
ice. Here again we are giving our normal 


school library more than a body, for it 
takes librarians with hearts and souls and 
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lively minds to obtain and care for all this 
material so that it may be used and used 
again, or be used and be displaced by 


newer and fresher ephemera from 


world of print. Library soul rises above 
ed-tape, just as true teaching rises above 
the artifice of method. 

A fundamental of our teachers’ college 
the 


the fashion in these latter days to 


library 1s children’s library. It is 
lament that those children are the excep 
tion who form the reading habit in school 
our 


Moreover. one of maga 


the 


or at home. 


zines has earried several articles in 


past few months on the general theme of 
The 


never has 


what teachers read or do not read. 


teacher who does not read and 
read is not likely to induce reading in her 
pupils. But more especially, the teacher 
who knows only the books of her college 
vears, and who alas! too often depends 
upon her lecture notes from a university 
for book 


can that teacher guide, much less stimulate, 


professor her references,—how 
the reading of children? So the normal 
school library which is doing educational 
work has its children’s department of real 


children’s books (not merely supplemen- 


tary reading), and our teachers-in-training 
books, to 


learn to know children’s love 
them for their own sakes, and to use them 
in teaching. To get the full value of the 
children’s library in the training of teach 
ers, it should be in a separate room or 
rooms in the main library, under special 
library supervision, and not an adjunct of 
the training school. For the children’s de 
partment of the normal school library goes 
out after the young teacher, gives him a 
fact and story and culture basis for nat- 
ural teaching, and shows him how school 
subjects may be taught from a composite 
textbook. 

The children’s department of a normal 
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school library may prepare the teacher to 


teach by the use of books instead of 
book : it 


guide and stimulate wide reading by 


many 


one may prepare the teacher to 


, 
Chil 
introduce the teacher herself 


dren; it may 


to some of the world’s book treasures; but 
whole problem of the 


Hlow 


would be in the 


it will not solve the 


teacher’s own reading. very much 


farther along we solution 


; 


educational problems 
had the 


thought, 


of a number of 


more ot our teachers poise the 


charm of diction and the re 
serves of information, the treasures for the 
rainy day, and the recreative values which 
come from the enjoyment ot books ! 

l am proposing another essential of nor 
mal school library equipment in order that 
teach 


On the theory that an important way to 


the library may teachers to read 
vet people to enjoy books is to have books 


around, with such inviting surroundings 
that one just has to sit-down and read and 
enjoy our normal school library might well 
afford the 


Room in 


room as Farnsworth 
Widener Har 


leather chairs, rugs, 


such a 
the 


a fireplace, big 


Library at 
vard: 
pictures, books in a tempting range of sub 
jects and bindings, an air of leisure. You 
gasp with me; but why not? Why should 
our teachers’ colleges not take themselves 
seriously in this matter of the furniture 
of the minds which we strive so hard to 
teach how to measure, to motivate, to su 
pervise study, to engineer consolidated 
schools, and to administer city schools? 
As equipment of the teachers’ college li 
brary, necessary for its educational activ 
itv, I have named and somewhat described 
stock of books 


printed materials, sufficient equipment to 


an adequate and other 


make these materials usable, a children’s 
room caleulated to in 
books. Little 


building 


department, and a 


spire the reading of has 


been said about and general 
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equipment; their details are rather evl- 


dent from our proposed articulation of the 
Little has been said, but much sug- 
the staff of 
who take the body of the library and add 


parts. 


vested, coneerning librarians 


soul to it. Certainly it should be under- 
stood that our normal school libraries need 
staff enough in quantity and quality to 
keep the lbrary body and soul together. 
[t is my conviction, based upon consider- 
able correspondence and opportunity to 
the that 
normal school libraries are pitifully staffed 


know conditions, many of our 


(in numbers), often starved in book stock 
and equipment, and sometimes assigned no 
particular field other than passively hand 
books. All of this in spite of the 


fact that the library is one of the greatest 


ing out 


teaching opportunities in the normal school 
and teachers’ college. 

The 
school library has been suggested over and 
stock 
It is partly a matter of atti- 


edueational work of the normal 


over again in deseribing its and 
equipment. 
tude or vision in the aecquirement, arrange- 
ment, and handling of library materials. 
[t is also a matter of conscious purpose. 
An example of educational attitude in 
the handling of library materials is the 
the 


desk when, at a busy time, a request comes 


librarian at loan desk or ‘‘reserve’ 
for a certain book on, let us say, the teach- 
ing of the common school subjects. Be- 
eause the book referred to by the instruct- 
or is in use (perhaps eight or ten copies 
of it in use), does the desk attendant turn 
the student away? Sometimes it is with 
difficulty that the student is persuaded to 
use anything but the professor’s reference, 
but the desk attendant gradually wins the 
confidence of the student and shows him 
how he may use many books for his pur- 
pose. This requires the teaching instinet 


and attitude on the part of the librarian. 


A further example is the practice of go 
ing to the shelves with students, particular 
ly new students, to find material; of tak 
ing students to the catalog or the maga 
zine indexes and explaining their use and 
purpose. 

With this teaching, showing, guiding at 
titude willingly and consciously assumed 
by the library staff, the problem of for 
mal instruction in the use of the library is 
simplified. In three or four months, per 
haps, the bright student would learn to use 
the library so disposed to his convenience, 
save his time and 


by using it. But we 


make sure that certain fundamentals are 
learned at onee by a series of instruction 


Here 


for most skilled type of teaching. 


is eall 
You 


periods in 


and library-problem hours. 
have only a few instruction 
which to put simply and appealingly be 
the way in 
which to use a complex bit of machinery 


fore inexperienced students 


with its ever-varying human characteris- 
tics. But it is being more and more suc 
cessfully done by our normal school li 
braries. Perhaps it is within the province 
of this department to inquire into the rea 
sons why it is not so frequently done by 
the larger teachers’ college and university 
education department libraries. 

Another edueational contribution of the 
normal school library, examples of which 
are biblio 
graphie research, the preparation of class 


becoming more frequent, is 
reading lists, the digesting and annotating 
It is a recognition 
of the educational attitude and practice ot 


of masses of material. 


the library when your professors who write 
books ask for help in whole or in part on 
their bibliographies; when your depart 
ments of instruction turn over an outline 
of the term topics, asking the library to 


make a detailed topical reading list, with 


citations to chapter and page, and to fur- 
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sh mimeographed copies tor class use a} 


Why shou 
] 


normal school and teachers’ col 


xtension use in the state. 


re so equip and staff its mental service 
tation that it may cooperate confidently 
th its fellow teaching departments 

In deseribing our book stoek it was sa 

t we should follow our students into the 
That 


active informatio. 


ld. with service by mail. should 


supplemented by an 
ice, both general and special. If the 
ormal school is turning out edueational 
eaders, supervisors, principals, and super- 
should the 


within its 


tendents, why not normal 


‘hool library territory issue 


sable information as to the best litera 


ire available on subjects like playground 


supervision, supervised study, project 


nethod, visual edueation, vocational guid 


nee, the eorrelation of civies, economics. 


ndustries, and history in the high school, 


silent reading, school hygiene, pageantry, 


ind school consolidation—to mention only 


To be valuable, information of this 


i Tew 


sort be revised and re-issued at fre 


must 


quent intervals. It is an educational op 


portunity for the libraries of normal 


schools and teachers’ colleges. It is a form 
that both 


from the campus elassroom and from the 


of service brings big returns, 


larger campus in the state. It is good for 
for the 
rood for the library. 


edueation, good normal school. 


It is possible, within the bounds of mod 
eol 


library to contribute rather continu 


estly active service, for the teachers’ 


| 


ously to the further edueation of the faeul 
ty members. This can be done by the biblio 
service just me} 


vraphie and research 


tioned. It ean be done by anticipating the 
book and periodical needs of individual in 
structors and courses and departments; by 


stock 


promptly up to date and having the new 


keeping the library actively and 
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vets around to 


by sending di 


hook berore 


rect to each ‘uaector weekly or 


irrent accessions, 


monthly hi fe 


lists of short ar 


perio lieals recelved “al 
on special sub jee 


sending individual 


ne by 


+ ] - . 
4) new books Oo! 


articles havu hy special 


HaACUTESSt ad 


structor or department 


holding book 


eontere ] 


De aone hy 


getting faculty members to take part. 
tional 


contribution of the first magnitude when 


short, the library is making an eduea 


its fits a book or a picture or a pamphlet 


into the instructor’s personal or classroom 


and 
make a 


his @lass. 


vets him ad it himself o1 


LSeCS 


sugvestive reverence to 


Such edueational the normal 


service by 


school library means that your librarians 


have help and physical equipment and 


scholarly interest and mental poise enough 


their job and its relation to the 


To see 


training of teachers and to get it done. 


Your librarians must go to faculty meet 
ings, be members of faeulty committees 
and councils, go to educational and library 
meetings, and in 


life of the 


every way be part of the 

institution. 

are: (1 

in scholarship, so as to enter intelligentl, 

tolerantly many 
2) Master of at least 

skill, so as to 


the zeal and needs of the specialist. ) 


Librarians such as these Broad 


and into human inter 


ests. one branch 


of learning or understand 


Unselfish. but not to the point of loss 


Persistent, but know 


self respect. } 


when TO stop. 5 svstematiec. but not 


tapish. 6 Social-minded, which means 


that librarians love much as 


people 
people 


} 


heeause books were made for 
Neat 


| brarla are the 


hooks 


to use. in person and dress 


eause ambassadors of the 
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wisdom, the wit, the truth, and the beauty 
of the ages. (8) Human, which means that 
librarians believe in their work, enjoy liv 
ing, understand the gravity of things, and 
can now and then enjoy a langh at them- 
selves and the rest of the world. 

have 


All this body and soul—and we 


deseribed only the high spots—is not more 


than the normal school library must have 


proper educationa! 


if it is to perform its 
service in the training of teachers for the 
today. 


Wiuuis H. Kerr 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


great opportunities of 


KANSAS STATI 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NEW FEDERAL COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION ASKS LARGER APPROPRIATIONS 


NOTWITHSTANDING the program of 


economy in governmental expenditures, “there 


present 


is urgent need of much larger appropriations 
for the bureau of edneation,” John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Edueation, told 
Congress in his first annual report, made pub- 
lie on December 8. He summarized the reasons 
for this view as follows: 

l. The 
past adequate appropriations to make it efficient. 

2. The crisis in education is as acute as it is 


in business, and the need of reconstruction of our 


some 


bureau has not had for years 


educational systems is imperative. 


3. Our especially the rural schools, 
constitute than two-thirds of the 


the United States, can not be financed 


schools, 
which more 
schools of 
on the prewar basis. Many States ean not solve 
the rural-school problem without assistance from 
the Federal 


calamity to the 


bureau. There could be 
Nation than the 


no greater 
breakdown of 
the rural schools. 

made some appalling revela 
tions The 
illiteracy of practically 25 per cent. of the popu 
lack of health, 
education; the urgent 


j The war has 
Some of the outstanding things are: 


lation; the serious attention to 


hygiene, and _ physical 
Americanizing our heterogeneous for 
All of 


and 


need for 


eign elements. these are matters of na 


tional importance need subsidies from the 


Federal Government. 
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Th at 
itions to the bureau has had the reverse effect 


Much of the work of the 


tempt to economize by small appro 


been wasteful. 
because of the inability to 
fail. Many 


funds are 


ide void 


carry it to completion when funds 


investigations are made and before 


available to publish them are out of date. The 
bureau is so far behind in its collection of sta 
value of the statistics is serious 


I think 


ies the amount saved in economizing on 


tistics that the 


ly impaired that, in some instances, 
many til 
salaries is lost through maladministration. An ex 
ample is in the administration of the gifts of the 
The 


institutions 


to land-grant colleges. 
these 


a sum of $3,509,225, but appropriates only $1,800 


Federal Government 
Government gives annually to 
to pay the salary of the person who undertakes 
to see that the legal requirements are met by the 
respective institutions. The position is frequent 
ly vacant and has changed six times in 10 years 
To save the difference between $1,800 and a salary 
that would hold an efficient man in this position 
we have inefficiently administered a sum of more 
and one-half millions of dollars an 


than three 


nually. 
In his report Dr. Tigert seriously questions 
the advisability of continuing the Bureau of 


Edueation on the present basis of wholly in 
adequate support. 

The need for a national governmental agency 
to perform the functions expected of this bureau 
The efforts to 
meet the need, however, are largely nullified by 


limita 


is imperative and unquestioned. 


the legislative restrictions and financial 
tions by which the bureau is at present handi 
In my judgment, it would be better for 


from 


capped. 
the Federal 
field of activity entirely unless provision is to be 
made for it on a liberal and the 
policy definitely adopted of attempting to render 
in an effective authoritative way the kinds 
of constructive service which the people and the 
educators futile to 
continue this organization on the present penu 


Government to withdraw this 


more basis, 


and 


themselves demand. It is 


rious basis and to expect returns that will justify 
the outlay. 

The Commissioner recommends special stu- 
dies for the improvement of rural schools; stu- 
dies in the general field of industrial education; 
investigation and promotion of health teaching, 
school sanitation and hygiene; better equipment 
for study of state schoo] laws, substantial ad- 
ditions to the division of city school adminis- 
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tion to make possible increased service o 


ool problems in cities; inereased attentior 
kindergarten education; establishment of 


sion of higher education: more attention 


, kindergarten education, Americanization and 
adication of illiteraey, school finance and ae 
yunting; creation of the office of assistant com 
ssioner of education and additional special 
and assistants, and removal of the present 
‘ 


limit on salaries to make it possible to se 


we and retain an efficient personnel. 


\ SELECTIVE PROCESS OF ADMISSION TO 
DARTMOUTH 


character, { 


scholarship, qualities o 


Hicu 


leadership, and the principles of geographical 


distribution and professional and occupation 


al distribution are the primary factors in the 


selective process by means of which Dartmouth 
College will choose from among its overwhelm 
ng number of applicants the comparativel) 
small number of men it is able to admit to the 
Class of 1926 which enters college next Sep 
just 


according to an announcement 


Already, with the usual 


tember, 
issued by the college. 
time for the submission of applications months 
away, Dartmouth 1,100 
applications for admission next vear and will 
Announce 


has on hand nearly 
have room for only about 500 men. 
the 


applications would be 


was made by Coilege a short time 


that 
April 1, 1922, 
with the applications continuing at the present 
the 


ment 
until 
that 


ago received 
and indications are now 


rate Dartmouth will be forced to choose 


500 boys it can admit, from a list of 5,000 o 
more. 

In selecting the 
in September, 1922, the first element for deter- 


class entering Dartmouth 
mining choice will be exceptional scholarship, 
which will be considered indicative of proved 
intellectual eapacity and which, when accom- 
shall 
Selec 


panied by an endorsement of characte: 
be held a sufficient basis for selection. 
tion on the basis of exceptional or high schol- 
arship will in general be made from among 
those boys entering by special certificate by 
reason of having stood consistently in the high- 
est quarter of their classes. 

Character and qualities of leadership, as in 
school 


cieated by personal ratings made by 


int and the 


anks dese) pt 


ta} 
aren pial 


h] 
Ml 
é as 
the selective proce 


! ] | ‘ 
blanks and a senool ar 


to each appheant whose 


rly filled out 


p Ope 
ol A dmission- 


I must b 


lh ~ible . 


vraduate 
lege. 


; 


chool activitre 


scholastic records and 


men who plainly possess the qualhitie 


ship or qualities of outstanding pro 


be given particular consideration as com 


with the records of those otherwise quatined 


by high scholarship ranks but with no evidenes 


of positive qualities otherwise. 


the most interesting feat ol the 


One ol 


Dartmouth selective process he principle 
of preserving the varie of types of homes 


from which men come, the principle of pro 


fessional and occupational distribution in re 


gard to parents, which is the third element ol 


the selection. This principle will be used to 


choose among groups of men otherwise equally 


desirable and will be used especially to pro 


tect in selection men properly qualified scholas 


tically but to whom available aid is essential 


for undertaking a college eourse 


geographical distribution 


The principle of 


will also be utilized in the and 


sé leetive proces . 


will that to he time being ad 


mission to Dartmouth will be given to all prop 


sO operate 


erly qualified applicants who are residents of 
the state of New Hampshire, resident 


the Mississippi 


ol a 


triets west of River, or resi 


south of the Potomac and 


is taken, ace ording 


dents of districts 
Ohio Rivers. This 
to Dartmouth officials, in order that 


action 
the nation 


al character of the college may be maintained 


In addition, also, all properly qualified sons of 


Dartmouth alumni and Dartmouth College of 


ficers will be accepted. 


Low scholarship, according to the announce 


ment, will be accepted as presumptive evidenes 
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do college work either because 


preparation or beeause of lack 
capacity 


vill disqualify 


Consequently, low 


applicant for ad 


oOo! applheation 


tween applicant ot like attainments, 


ol application otherwise will not 


into consideration and in order to 


might 


irregularities oceasion, 


according to priority ol apphi 


will be 


tion made in turn from these 


cation, divided into groups and selee- 


groups. 
THE UNITED PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

THe need tor a central ageney through 
which could be 


ot the 


voiced the opinions and wishes 
New York City 


about the 


parents ol the school 


children has brought formation of 
the United 
New York 

It has 


common 


Parents’ Associations of Greater 


Schools. 
when matters of 


long been felt that 


interest arose regarding the schools, 


those most concerned,—the parents, were least 
heard from. This laek, it is now declared, will 
for the first time be met through an aggressive 
individual 


and cohesive amalgamation of par- 


ents’ associations, whose sole aim will be to 
promote the welfare of the schools and the near 
ly 1,000,000 attending them. 

The this 
tion was taken up at a meeting held in April 
Simon. All 
five boroughs were represented. As a 
of that 


on organization 


children 


initial movement to form associa- 


of this year, called by Robert E. 
result 
committee 


meeting an inter-borough 


was named to work out de- 
tailed plans for a united parents’ association. 
The officers of a similar movement, .‘*rted a 
under the 
Pickard, 


and their organization has been in 


year previous, leadership o. Dr. 


(ieorge E. were included in the de- 
liberations, 
cluded. 


The committee worked through the summer, 


but in order that even the slightest apprehen- 


sion as to its motives might be avoided, and to 
keep it free from contamination from political 
activity, the permanent organization of the 
new body was deferred until after the mayor- 


alty election 
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constitution adopted by the asso 


lal Y 


ciation, its affairs will be directed by the of 
ficers and the board of governors, composed ol 
one member trom each of the forty eight schoo! 


New York City, 


two from each parents’ association, ir 


‘ts ol selected by dele 


private a well as publie schools. Percey C 


Barney, a Brooklyn resident, has been electe 
president 

[t is hoped that the membership of the Asso 
ciation will eventually inelude every existing 
parents’ association in New York, and that it 


efforts will arouse sufficient interest 


associations in those schools where none exi 


at present. 


MUSIC 


THAT 


AND COLLEGE CREDIT 
an increasing number of colleges an 
universities are allowing entrance and colleg 
credits in the subject of music so that the hig! 
school student who wishes to specialize in musi 
fact 


ject will not ‘eount” toward a college degree, 


no longer faces the that his chosen sub 
but finds, on the contrary, that he ean plan 
his high sehool work in musie with a view to 
the particular college which he may wish to 
attend, knowing that he will receive eredit for 
it, are some of the facts brought out by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education in a pamphlet on 
“The Status of Musie 
Colleges and High Schools” just released fo 


Present Instruction 
distribution. 

“The results of the questionnaire,” says the 
Bureau of Education, “justify the conclusion 
that the colleges and universities of the United 
States are taking an ever-increasing interest 11 
the development of musie as a social, cultura! 
There are 194 col 
leges which allow entrance credit in some for 
190 theroetical 
entrance credit, and 154 grant en 
“Applied 


meaning performance on the piano, 


and professional subject.” 


of music. In musi¢e is recog 
nized for 
trance credit for appreciation. 
musie,” 
violin, voice. ete., is given entrance credit in 
88 colleges. Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa have the 


largest number of institutions offering suc! 
credit. 

“There are 232 colleges which offer cre 
The States o 


Massachusetts, Ne 


for musie courses in college. 


Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 





and Pennsylvania lead in having 


(ohio 


number of colleges offering eredit 


largest 


iusie courses And there are 203 colleges 


offer the degree of ‘music bachelor 


taking an increasing 
Wo! k 


to diplomas or 


~{ hool music 1s 


college muse 36 colleges otfer 


leading certificates in 


the high schools have made great 


and variety of 
the fol 


courses 


ecently in the number 
indicated by 


offer 


offered is 
wing figures: 434 
applied musie, 118 grant credit for piano, 


isli¢ Courses 


high schools 

the violin, 63 for other strings, 68 fo 
instruments, and 92 for voeal study. One 
indred and twenty-five schools own and lend 
There 


for glee elub work; 


struments to their students. are 31 
give eredit 


bands; 54 for theoreti 


which 


} 
10OILs 


44; for orchestras and 


and 73 for musie appreciation.” 


MUSIC, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ALL communications editors of 
ScHOOL AND Society should be sent to Swarth- 


for the 


more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


LE, National Direetor of the Junio: 
ed Cross since 1919, has joined the staff of 
Pubhie 


The position of national director 


e Pennsylvania State Department of 
[nstruetion. 
as been filled by the appointment of Arthur 
W. Dunn, formerly of the United States Bureau 
Education. 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, chair 
nan of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, has 


joint Congressional committee on 
announced his intention of calling to Washing 
on immediately educators from various parts 
a program ol 
Among 


is announeed, 


t the United States to consider 
edueation for the city of Washington. 
10se Who have been invited, it 
are John H. Finley, of New York, State Super- 
ntendent Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania, 
ind a large number of city superintendents. 
CHARLES K. Tay.or has been elected execu 
ve secretary of the Northern New Jersey Pri 
vate School Association, a cooperative associa 


tion organized at Carteret School, Orange, 


N. J., on December 2. The association plans 


made against our schools, and a painstaking 


nvestigation theories and methods, 


wherever lou 
ENRO 

[llinois 

residen 


attended ion, 


approximated 2,000, and would 


e years fhgure betwee! 10,000) and 


This 
are ais 


Liberal 


semester’s figui vy schools and 
follows \t | 
Arts, 2,611; 


Engine ering, 


11,000 


colleges rban am 


paign: ( ommer¢ 


Edueation, 264 1,655; 


ture, 989; Musie, 87; Law, 


Graduate Sehool, 529 
cine, 351: Dentistry, 


Grand total, 9,084 


Autumn 
ot Cl 


THE 


Quart registratior at 


University icago follows In 
Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature 


| 


Seience there are 832 students: in the colleg 


a total of 3, in Arts, Literature, and 
In the 
178 Divinity 
319 


Commerce 


) 629 
Schools there are 
Medical 


Edueation, 


Protessional] 
247 
997 


«/ in 


Science. 
students, 


students, 


Law students, 657 in 


and 52 in 


1,680 
1,303 
the 


and Admunistration, 


social service admuinistration—a total of 
The registration in University College is 
The total registration for the University in 
Autumn Quarter is 6,118 In the Summe1 
Quarter the attendance, which is the largest of 
that 


end 


1,050 over 
1920-21, 


different 


the year, was 6,458, a gain of 
During the vear 


11,385 


of a year ago. 


ing June 30, there were stu 


dents in residence 


AN increased interest at Brown Univers 
both professional and classical courses 1 
dicated by the fact that 94 men, or 23 per 
cent. of the freshman class, are candidates for 
per cent 


the Se. B. degree, and 72 men, or 17 


the A. I 


pared with 16 per cent. of 


are candidates for com 


degree last vear The inere: 

courses is most marked, with 7 per cent 
the entering class in this department, 

men as compared 

246 


ceent nows 


gain of 50 
The Ph B degree, 


tered, or 60 per 


with 





576 


per cent., a compared with the other degrees, 


but a net gain of 64 men over last vear, be- 


cause of the enormously increased enrollment 
last ten 


A. B. de 


cent.; the 


throughout the eollege. During the 
vears, the largest enrollment tor the 


1916-17 


enrollment for 


gree was In with 32 per 


largest the Se. B. degree was in 


1913-14 


rollment 


cent.; and the largest en- 
1920-21 


with 36 per 
for the Ph. B. 
with 68 per cent. 

Mort 


literary work as a profession after they get out 


degree Was 1n 


Vassar undergraduates are thinking of 
of eollege than any other voeation. Social ser- 
vice is a close second and business ranks third 
in popularity. The discovery of these facts has 
been made by a student committee for the voca- 
tional conference, which is to be held the week- 
end of February 11. The speakers are brought 
from outside to talk on various oceupations, 
and an inquiry has just been sent out to the 
eleven hundred undergraduates as to what they 


The 


choices of the 581 cards returned indieate that 


want to hear about. first and second 
interest to 
undergraduates: Literary’ work, 179; Social 
Service, 178; Business, 118; Teaching, 92; Art, 
96; Psychology, 73; Dramatic, 57; Musie, 53; 
Science and Mathe- 
Agriculture, 35; Medicine, 35; 
Household Economies, 30; Religious, 19; Li- 
brary, 17; Architecture, 15; Public Health, 14; 


Nursing, 12; Law, 11; Research Work, 10. 


the voeations rank as follows in 


Physical Edueation, 52; 


maties, 39; 


CLASSES in public health nursing will be in- 
augurated in the University of Texas with the 
opening of the winter term in January, 1922. 
Because of the great demand for nurses trained 
for public health work, it is expected that many 
graduate nurses will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to complete a three months’ course of 
specialized training. In some eases scholar- 
ships will probably be provided by communities 
in order to finance a graduate nurse for the 
period of study necessary to complete the pub- 
lie health course. 


THe Wisconsin Association of Modern For- 
eign Language Teachers finds the situation in 
Wisconsin “encouraging” for the study of Ger- 
The Wiseonsin High School announces a 
The 


man. 


beginning class of 31. university has 
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Vol. XIV, 


seven beginning sections in place of the 
enrolle 


470 last 


two he 


they had expected, with 600 students 
in the department, as compared with 
The Madison High School 
classes of 17 and 16 


The students in the Romance Lan 


1 
vear. nas 


ginning pupils, re 
spectively. 
guage Department also show an increase. Twi 


thousand, five hundred forty-two students are 


enrolled in French this year as compared wit 
2.410 last year, and 1,665 in Spanish as con 
pared with 1,560 last year. Italian boasts of 
two large beginning classses, as compared wit 
one last year. 


TRACTOR repair schools are to be conducte: 
at various parts of Califorma during the next 
seven months by the University of California 
College of Agriculture. All farmers who own, 


operate or are interested in gas engines 01 
tractors will be eligible to enroll in the variou 
schools. The feature of these schools will be 
the large amount of actual repair work done by 
Tractors 


gines needing repairing will be brought in from 


the students enrolled. and 


gas en 
the surrounding communities. The schools will 
be in charge of three expert tractor men in the 
Agricultural Engineering Division of the Uni 
versity of California. 

THE Extension Division of the University of 
North 


standard university courses by mail, and credit 


Carolina is now offering eighteen 


toward a degree is granted to those who can 


satisfy the university’s entrance requirements 


Among the bureaus now maintained under the 
Extension Division are: Correspondence Study, 
Lectures, Short Publie 
Community Drama, Commercial and Industrial 
Relations, Community Music, Municipal and 
County Information, Economic and Social Sur 
veys, Community Development, High School 
Debating and Athletics, Design and Improve 
Educational In 


Courses, Diseussion, 


ment of School Grounds and 
All the extension 


North 


formation and Assistance. 


services are free to the people of 


Carolina. 

NEARLY 12 per cent. of the higher institu 
tions of the country report courses in prepara 
tion for foreign service, according to a state 
ment issued by the United States Bureau ot 
Education through Glen Levin Swigget, spe 





1921] 


DECEMBER 17, 


alist in commercial education in the bureau 
’f the 71 higher 


aining is now offered, ten report more than 


institutions in which this 
100 students taking a course in foreign trade, 
th a total enrollment of 2.255 students. The 
niversity of Washington reports 407 students 
foreign trade, and New York University 401 


Tue Bureau of Education Committee of thi 
[International Kindergarten Union is making a 
tudy of the curricula of women’s colleges and 
o-edueational institutions to determine what is 

» a 


neinge a 


ponsibilities of home-making and child-train 


one to train college women for the re 


g. “It is already apparent,” says a prelim 
nary statement by the chairman of the cor 
\ittee quoted in Bulletin 1921, No. 19, Bureau 
“that a conception of funda 
ental importance in the preparation of young 
that of the 


and to 


Edueation, 


for life is being ignored 
child in the 


ociety, and the relation of women to its de 


omen 
gnificance of the home 
velopment and training.” 


FOLLOWING the action of the last session of 
the Michigan Legislature, which requested the 
regents of the State University of Michigan to 
consolidate the two colleges of medicine at the 
university, one regular and one homeopathic, 
a committee has been appointed, made up of 
the president of the university, Dean Cabot of 
the Medical School and Dean Hinsdale of the 
Homeopathie School, to report upon a feasible 
method of complying with the recommendations 
of the legislature. Efforts have previously been 
made to amalgamate the two schools, notably in 
1893, but without present the 
Homeopathie College has 47 students in all 
The Michigan Alumnus, commenting 
“The resolu- 


success. At 


courses. 
editorially on the situation, says: 
tion of the Legislature and the action of the 
Regents at their October present a 
golden opportunity for a rational settlement of 


meeting 


this question, which is almost as old as the 
The ideals and practice of medi 


University. 
cine have changed mightily in the last fifty 
vears, and while it would not be nroper for a 
layman to express an opinion, “ne might be 
permitted to wonder whether the fundamental 
differences between the two schools are as anti 


pathetie as they once were.” 
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CHAMBERS HALL, at Davidson Col 
Wilson 
a student at Davidson, was destroyed by fire 
1837 


Historic 


lege, in which ex-President lived while 


November 28. The building was erected in 
and at the time of the fire housed 130 students, 
all of whom escaped with most of their per 
sonal belongings. 


Press statements to 
Mellon, 
brother R. B. Mellon 


Pittsburgh a tract 


secretary ol 


sity of valued at 
oftiecials 


Mellons 


purchase 


$1,500,000 have since beer 
of the 
“paid the 


university, who state 


first instalment 
price.” 

THE student body and the faculty of Boston 
thousand men 


fiftieth 


University, approximately five 
and women, pledged $364,217 to the 
anniversary campaign fund during seven days 
in November. , 


By the Mrs. Mary M. 
widow of Luther 8. Johnson of Lynn, Wilbra 


death of Johnson, 
ham Academy receives a bequest of $25,000, to 
be known as the “Luther S. Johnson Bequest.” 


Tue schools board of Providence, R. I., has 
denied requests for additional increases in sal 
ary, that 


voted in June, 1920, are adequate in compari 


contending substantial increases 


son with present conditions. A special com 


mittee which had 
the teachers reported that under present eco- 


investigated the claims of 


nomic conditions, it would be unwise to in 
crease any salaries. 

THE trustees of the University of Arkansas 
have decided not to construct any new buildings 
on the campus at Fayetteville during the pres- 
ent biennial period. At a Little 
Rock, November 2, they discussed the possibil- 
university 


meeting at 
ity of erecting next year on the 
grounds a permanent building for agriculture 
and science. The sum of $300,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose by the last legislature 
The legislature also passed a bill authorizing a 
sale of state notes to provide the necessary 
funds for the building. The note issue bill was 
vetoed but the appropriation bill became a law. 
A plan had been proposed to erect the building 
in 1922 and to pay for it out of the proceeds 
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ax in the following biennial 


} 
the 


expected that an increase li! 


he state would 


At 


however, it wa 


property 
1d to make 


itt 
Little 


this possible 
Rock, 
the 

valuation there beeen a decrease, 
millage tax for 


period ill be 


ne revenue 


trom 


next biennial considerably 


tl an exper ted 


Kacu of the 57 eighth-grade classes in the 


Detroit through 
ot Arts 


anda the 


in 


schools will be taken 


public 


he building of the Detroit Institute 


ome time during the pre sent year, 


exhibits loaned by the 


‘ } } sy? 
Various chool al 


titute will be on display Set ol 


ot 


posteard 


Detroit 


reproductions masterpieces in 


gallerie are schools, uc- 


leaflets, as of 


also being sent to the 
companied by explanatory part 


au program of education in art appreciation. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
So far as the records show, the first strictly 

graduate school of education was established in 
the University of Nebraska in the early spring 
ot 1914 


the then dean of the newly established school 


For more than twenty years prior 


had advocated the necessity of deeper scholar 
ship and more constructive ability among the 
members of the teaching profession if they were 
to take rank among the leaders of thought and 
action. 

From the first the school admitted no one to 
membership in its classes that did not possess 
a bachelor’s degree, or equivalent, from a first 
class degree giving college. The professional 
instruction in which research played an import- 
ant roll, was formulated to meet the needs of 
this selective group of scholarly men and wo- 
men. The suecess of the school, as measured 
by the educational leadership of the men and 
women who possessed its diploma and degree, 
The di- 


ploma was granted only in connection with 


was exceptionally marked. teacher’s 


the master or doctor’s degree. The large num- 
ber of teachers continuing their studies until 
they had reached the goal of the latter degree, 
indicated that their leader, the dean, had not 
misjudged their ability and inner hunger for 


+ 


tly graduate schools of education, 


education in which graduate st 


ast in part of their professio1 


grouped with graduate student 


have now been established and ar 


| operation in most 


rsities of the eountry. riving } 
] 


<Chnooits or 


teachers colleges have come to 
the places of and more s 
ot 


education 


lect 


fulfill the mission the tormer unive) 


departments ol or undergrad 


of education 


=f hool 


ce ot 


which must now to 


and edueational efficien 


their 


economy 


and turn attention to a highe 


professional training made possible 


graduate schools of edueation wit 
body of graduate men and women 


all 


devote 


students. In time universities will 


and 


the spirit, chiet attention to 


professional training (edueation) of graduate 
students only, leaving to the bette equipped, 
high-elassed 


commissioned, 


specially norma 


schools or teachers colleges the ti 

efficient professional training of undergraduate 
students fitting themselves for the teaching pr 
tession., 

Through the short sighted poliey of the a 
ministration, the Graduate School of Edueation 
of Nebraska 
tinued in the fall of 1918 after but 


a half years in operation. 


ot 


the University was discon 
four and 
educa 
Time 


constructive 


Permanent 
tional processes move forward slowly. 
all 


the trial, 


is an important element in 


activities worth while, and in 


had 


for the dean 


con 
nection with all the diffieulties that to be 


eneountered, was too short wit! 


his excellent faculty to realize, even in part 


his vision of a learned profession of educatior 
(teaching) ranking in the quality and states 
manship of its members to those of law, med 
cine, theology. 

While the 


realized in the University of Nebraska, it 


dream was not permitted to be 


wel 
far enough there in actualization to show the 
possibilities, to stimulate other institutions to 
establish strictly graduate schools of education, 
ana to send forth into the higher walks of teach 
ing seventy-eight professionally educated men 


and women with either the master or doctor’s 
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lit 
ill 


qui 


important 


QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOL’S CONTRIBUTION 
RACIAL GOOD WILL 


torty odd 


\ NEGRO TO 


vears 


ago, 


ol 


long 


perhaps 
sullen, scowling, armed white 


ro, a gfroup 


en rode slowly over the heavy. sandy roads ot 


Edgefield County, in South Carolina, and 


le ] 
ited 


near a small 


Settis 


a clump of trees 
Alexander 
Negro 
South 


unde1 


and his 
Negro 


oct upied by 


use 


thful in 


wite—two pioneers 


Carolina. 


but 


uecation in western 

The leader strolled 

gly to the modest Negro home and rapped o1 
hand. The 


end ot happy 


leisurely threaten 


heavy eolored 


that the 


with a 


felt 


ne doo. 
within day 


tor 


Tal 


oman 


herself and her husband, who 


and wide among his people as 


ud come 


vas known 


preacher and a sacrificing teacher 


an earnest 
She remembered the repeated warnings thé 


ie to them to refrain from teaching Negroes. 
Not even in this out-of-the-way place in the 
ind-hill eountry, from the 
earest railroad station, were Negroes then al 
taught by Negroes 
against Negro education 

Bettis had his 
choolhouse he had 
taken up the unpopular and dangerous task of 
to 


seven miles 


some 


to be So strong wa 


owed 
sentiment 
(Alexander 
Again and again 


) ibhie 


everal times had 


burned. 
people hecome 


rving train his own 


more intelligent, thrifty, and prosperous. 
(\lexander Bettis opened the door without 


1o 


heve God 


» rod ame 
Together 
hetore God 
mie Then 
one Was 
cause; the othe 


lite for his black brother. 


The 


panions, who 


leader went bach 


1 
Wi ( 


gyrown restie 


them earnestly ri w min 


away in silence, 


1} 


rode never to re 
Negro 
to disturb 


In 


\cademy born. 


schoolhouse on the sand ills or eve) 


Ale 


prayel 


work 


Bett 


xander Bettis in chool 


and and love va 


In the heen 


same sp! 


steadily developed Today Be tt 


a blessing, not only to South 


arolina wi 
Negro 
Antho1 


Hampton I: 


but also th 4 


share the fruits indu 


| am 


rkeman, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
QUALITY OF FRESHMAN \< 
POSITION 


THE OM 


matter 


tion dur 











SCHOOL 





] Civil 
Eng 


Chemie: 


Eng. 


scelence 






| 
Cases 112 134 
) 


Median 71.8 68.! 


As a 


English at 


part of the entrance examination in 


Purdue University in September, 
1919, the student was required to write a short 
the 


were print 


composition. The directions for this test, 
last in a series of eight short tests |, 
ed at the top of the page and read as follows: 
“On this 


interesting 


page write a composition on some 


most which you have 


had. 


perience of 


experience 
If you ean not recall any interesting ex 
deseribe one of which 
you have heard or read. You will 

fifteen A total of 1,004 


took the test, all taking it at the same hour. 


your own, 
be allowed 
minutes.” freshmen 
The class was divided into eight groups vary- 
ing in size from 45 to 230. The compositions 
were scored by instructors in the English and 
Kducation departments and three senior stu 
dents in The Hillegas Seale was 
used in the composition grading and was new 
Every- 


Edueation. 


to all the graders except the writer. 
one was given brief and simple instructions in 
the use of the seale before he began scoring, 
but time permitted no efforts to seeure pre- 
cision or uniformity in the seoring. 

The following table shows the distribution 
of the composition scores according to the vari- 
ous schools of the University. 

The table students 
in all made seores of 90 or 101 
seores of 80 to 89; 248 made scores of 70 to 


Those 


reads as follows: eight 


above; made 


79, ete. students whose compositions 


1 The writer cooperated with the English De 


partment in giving this examination and is glad 
to acknowledge the Professor Ed 


(later deceased), head of the De- 


courtesy of 
ward Ayres 
partment and of the various members in making 


it possible to study the results in this manner. 


AND 


TABLE 


Electrical Pharmacy 
Eng Eng. 








192 30 205 


66.7 62.7 62.6 
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I 


Mech’l Agriculture 


194 
61.9 65.7 





with 
for the 


zero two exceptions, 


The 


were marked were, 
elas 


] 


foreigners. median entire 


was 65.7. In the second part of this article 
it is shown that this should be 65.7 less 4.6 on 
61.1. 


The school to school comparison is interest 


ing as showing one difference, at least, be 


tween the types of students that are attracted 


to the various schools. (Type as here used, 


naturally refers to training and not innate 


quality). The Science school, composed almost 
wholly of women, has the highest median, 71.8; 


and the school of Agriculture, the lowest, 61.9 


The median seore for the senior classes of 
54 high schools in various sections of the coun 
try is 67. The median score for the senio: 


classes in the Gary High School in 1916 was 


62.2. (Gary Survey, page 239). It seems, 
therefore, that the median quality of the fresh 
man composition in this University is some 
what lower than that of senior classes in high 
schools. Presumably, the freshman class in 
the University is a more highly selected group 
That 


such is not the ease in this University as re 


than the senior class in the high school. 


is evident. It is 
11% 


excluding foreign students), have com 


gards composition ability 
interesting to note that 112 students, or 
(10% 
position ability on the same level as the sixth 
grade pupils in Detroit, Michigan. This may 
be taken as indicating that 10% of the ente: 


ing class either on account of innate mental 
deficiency or inadequate training have not mas 
the 


expressing 


simple 
thei 


tered the elementary mechanics, 


conventional technique of 
thoughts in written form. These students are 


evidently not prepared to do high school work 
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NEW PLAN OF ADMINISTRA 
ON FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ARIZONA 


} 
and promo 


mutual cor 


tT cooper 


and 


] + ? 
iwments ol 


trained 


of Departments. He shall 
d oft Recents tor 


cies determined upon by tl 





‘ules and 
in spec 
tion to othe 
He shall 
Board of ‘nts and tf he taculty 


deem advisabie ior the proper con 


ind developm« nt of the work of the Uni 


Under auth 1) f the Board 


ndati 


hall be an Adn 
sting of Presiden 
trar, and three or more faculty met 
ted annually by the President. 
istrative ‘ommittee shall meet 
President and shall |} 
as Secretary 
Administrative Committ 
s proceedings at the ne isuing meet 
the University faculty th the excep 
mn of such parts as may, in the judgment ot 
imittee, require secrecy. t shall be the 
the Administrati 
President in the administration 
ulations established by the faculty. 
inistrative Committee shall, however, have 


» legislative function. It shall not make or 
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advancement of their wel- 


o~. 
THE DEAN OF MEN 
of Men shall be appointed for 
an indefinite term by the Board of 
the President of 


Regents 
recommendation of 
He shall be 


Committee. He 


upon the 
a member of the 
shall be the 
shall be his 
their wel 


he | hive itv. 
Administrative 
students and it 


advisor of men 


to aid in the advancement of 
6. 
THE REGISTRAR 
THI shall 
indefinite term by the Board of Regents upon 


Registrar be appointed for an 


recommendation of the President of the Uni- 


versity. Subject to the regulations established 
by the Faculty the Registrar shall have full 
charge of admission to freshman rank, and with 
the approval of the Dean or heads of depart- 
advaneed standing. 


io Secretary of 


ments, of admission to 


‘he Registrar shall be ex-o* 
the Faeulty and shall keep in his office a copy 
of the minutes open to inspection by any mem- 
ber of the Faculty. 


‘. 


THE UNIVERSITY FACULTY 

Tue University Faculty shall be made up of 
its teaching foree, research workers, and ad- 
ministrative officers. On academic matters it 
shall constitute the legislative body of the Uni- 
it shall 


curriculum and, under existing legal restrictions 


versity. regulate all changes in the 


prescribe all rules pertaining to the entrance 


requirements of students, make or approve all 


rules relative to the conduct and discipline of 
the student body, determine appeals from the 
acts of the faculty of the several colleges, make 
recommendations to the Board of Regents for 
all degrees to be granted and exercise such 
other powers as the Board of Regents shall 
Every person engaged in in- 


work in 


confer upon it. 


struetion, research or administrative 
the University may participate in its discus- 
The right of voting, however, shall be 
confined to the Officers and 


members of the teaching staff above and in- 


SIONS. 


Administrative 


cluding full instructors. 


XIV, No 


d. 

THE COLLEGE FACULTY 
THE college faculty shall consist of the Presi 
dent, the Dean, the Registrar, the Dean of Men, 
the Dean of Women, and the teaching and re 
search staff serving under the administrative 
authority of that college, and one representa- 
tive from each of the other University depart 
ments giving required work in any of the 
courses leading to a degree offered by that col 
lege, this representative to be selected by the 
department concerned. Each college faculty 
shall hold regular meetings at least once every 
two months during the college year, and elect 
a Secretary to keep a record of such meetings. 
This reeord shall be kept in the Dean’s office 
and shall always be open to inspection of any 
member of the college faculty. 
The College Faculty shall be 
the immediate government of its respective col- 


shall 


laboratory and other course fees, subject to the 


charged with 


lege and have authority to establish 


approval of the President; to make recom 


mendations relative to the application of 


scholarship rules; to act upon petitions re- 
questing substitution for requirements peculiar 
to the college; to prepare recommendations to 
the University faculty through the proper com- 
mittees of that faculty covering proposed new 
courses, changes in the curriculum and other 
matters; to assist the Dean in making budget 
recommendations; to regulate policies relative 
to the work of the College, provided that these 
shall not conflict with policies already estab- 
lished by the University Faculty or the Ad- 
ministration and to act upon such other matters 
as shall concern the college solely. 
9. 
THE DEPARTMENT 

Tue Department shall be organized on the 
headship plan. The head of a department 
shall be elected by the Board of Regents on 
nomination by the President after consultation 
with the Dean or Deans concerned. The tenure 
of office of the head of a department shall be 
indefinite unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment. He may, however, be removed by the 
President on the recommendation of the Dean 
or Deans concerned; provided that before such 
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» Judiciary C 
He 
the department and have general dire: 
He shall have power 
Pr 


relation 


» ? 
on of the department. 


to determine, with the approval of the 
dent, such matters as do not affect 


with other departments or colle res that prop 
erly come under the supervision of larger ad 


He 


the organization of the 


hall 


work of 


units. be responsible for 


the depart 
ment; for the quality and the progress of the 
work; and for the formulation and execution 
He shall 
partment reports, prepare department budgets, 


and be responsible for the expenditure of de- 
partment 


ol departmental policies. make de 


funds through approved channels, 
and for the care of department property. 
Members of the staff, than 


heads of departments, shall be elected by the 


teaching other 


Board of Regents on nomination by the Presi 


dent after consultation with the heads of de 


partments and the Dean or Deans concerned. 
Instructional duties 


shall be 


within the department 


determined by the head of the de- 


partment in consultation with the Deans and 
members of the departments concerned. All 
such determinations shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President. The head of the de- 


shall 


sponsibility of the other members of the 


partment recognize the individual re 
de- 
partment for the discharge of the duties com 
mitted to them by their appointment and shall 


so act as to allow proper scope to their ability 


and initiative. The relationships existing be- 
tween the head of the department and other 
instructors within the department is a pro- 


fessional and academic one, matters of salary 
and academic rank being responsibilities of the 
Board of Regents who act upon general poli 
cies, for the most part applicable to all de- 
partments alike and upon recommendation cf 
the President. 
10. 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

Tue Librarian shall be appointed in the 


He shall 


eustody of and be responsible for all books be- 


same manner as_ professors. have 
longing to the University Library or to the 


department library. He shall be responsible 
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or é prope a ‘ ‘ 

v Libr nd shall re dir » the 
President and to the Lil Comn H 
mav ! ke oO ‘ President no 1 
the Librar uff and shall. 1 } vroval. 
determine the d i¢ ot } is ! H 

ll keep a record of all facts | orical 
interest coneerning the Unive 

The Library Committee hall be « iposed 
of the Librarian and seven other memb« ap 
pointed by the President It shall prepare the 
Library budget and eae] year determine and 


publish the distribution to the department of 
all Library funds. 
11. 
THE UNIVERSITY BUDGET 


Tue University budget shall be 


President 


prepare d by 


4] 
the 


and the Administrative Commit 
tee, after receiving from each Dean the bud- 
cet recommendations of the various heads of 


the departments. 
The 


budget to 


President shall tran 


the 


mit this prepared 


1 at 
the Dean of 


Regent , “an the 


Board ot 


same time shall deliver a copy to 


each College. Immediately upon final action 
upon the budget by the Board of Regents, the 
President shall in each instance inform the 
Deans as to the nature of the action taken by 
that body and shall report to them in writing 
all changes made in the budget by them 
Upon receiving the budget or repo ipon 


budget action by the President, it shall be the 


of the Dean to notify all members of the 
faculty of his college and to hold th lvet 
open for inspection. 
12 
THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
THERE shall be a judiciary committee com 


members, heads of 


posed ot five ] 
Deans The University Lact 


excluding 


shall elect bv ballot without nomination one 
member of the fac ulty of each of the colleges 
and two members from the University faculty 
at large. 

The regular tenure of member hall be 
three years and until their suecessors be elec 
ted and qualify, except that upon the adop 
tion of this article two members shall be elee 


ted for a term of 


approximately 











‘ r 
‘ ) i n eacl 
1 | be elected |} eaten tal 
e voles « 1 | 
‘ ‘ ‘ A 1 t n r 
i le « ) ( the er ‘ 
‘ i re! a, ] ab 
( ( maner i on 
‘ ! ) ‘ ( ( b Lie 
( oO ' rn mi ny atter 
i ! oc » elect a Cee rv ) 
} yred ter 

In « ! ) oO the Con ( a 
} ) CO ove to b sidered DY the 

Lo L be Iie au ( ne Tae i] 

» ¢ ] } pro t ny ree 0 erve in the 
| ‘ mie ‘ in t cle mination ol 
| ill I li ) ol the Jud wary Cor 
m oe 0 presel he taculty members betore 

Ry oO hi rf 1 time n the 
‘ n 4 e Board of Regents, the Presi 
det or tl acu ih representatio seems 
to ine rhe or ae abl 
1 bye e } 10O oO t? Co nittee to 
mnve ‘ e oO iny membe ol the 
ba \ are ob erminated to 
reasol " to him eem nsulheient rhe 
Committes all have power to summon wit 
? ot e¢ ‘ le nee in uch case and 
shall present the findings of fact in writing 
wil recommendations to the Board of Regents. 
7 of the Committee shall have the 
p of presenting sepa e recommenda 
t ) ourd oO Reven 
| be a inction ot this Committee to 
1 eou i. mediator mn @ast oO aiiler 
ence ! r between mer bers ol the Uni 
V"¢ faculty, department , or colleges. Lt 
shall be the duty of the Committee to acquaint 
e conte gy partie with the full charges 
brou , to eolleet evidence, to examine wit 
ness to make a thorough invé “ation, and 


to judgment in the presence of the 


pronounce 


ing such jud 


contending parties. In pronoune 


ment, the Committee shall state in 


Any 


‘ 


writing the 


reasons for its decision. member may 


if P O I mm, Ving reasol Oo! gd 
nt \ppea oO e judgment otf the Ju 
} T 
) ( ee 1 l pe taken Oo é Boar ( 
}? ¥ y 
13. 
OF OFFIC! 
Nd ] ] ; 
Nuh ,ec Oo legal | l ition l pose 
I 
ta ol \rizona ne ippou e! ol Pre 
. , 
dent, D Reg ar or full protesso 
‘ a l he { ' , 
i iail be Io an nae ‘ 
exce}) pecial agreemer 
I 
Associate and Assistant Pro ) | } 
appointed tor limited terms, except Dy rer 
aa ri ae rs ‘ . . 
agreeme! ihe first appointmen ordina 
] + + ] ] 
shall be tor one year Supjec o legal lim 
tion reappointme! ordinarily ull be 1¢ 
hres ea 
Instructors and Assistants shall be appoint 


term not longer than one year 


of 


ed tor a ol 


Renewal to the 
hall be 
eee 


cable, preferably not late 


appointments 
made as early in the year as pract 


March 


Faculty 


than 
members of the 
} 


In case are no 
be reappointed, W 
To 
Mareh 


Associate 


be g to them as follows: 


iven 
and Assi 


sistant Professors 


tants, not later than 
Professor 


full Pro 


and 


not later than January first; and to 


first of tl 





15th. 


renever possible, notice shal 


Instructors 


sors not later than November 1¢ 
last academie year of the term for which the 
appointment was made. The Board of Re 
ts, however, reserves the right to exercise 
its legal authority in the summary removal 


of any member ot 


failure to perform duty 


uc or 


14, 


SABBATICAL LEAVE 


Asa of efficient se 


recognition 


the Faculty in case of mis 


rvice and bet 


ter to fit the individual for his professional 
work, the University shall, whenever possible 


upon conditions approved by the Board of Re 


gents, grant every seventh year as a 


absence to professors, associate and assista 
The acceptance of sabbatical leav 


to 


protessors. 


return to tl 


the 


involves a moral obligation 


University unless agreement to contrat 


has 


versity 


been made with the President of the U: 


and the Board of Regents. 


leave ot 


e 


e 











